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VOGATIOML AND lECHI'JICAL EDUCATION AT THE POST HIGH SCHOOL 

LEVEL FOR RURAL YOUTH 



by Gerald D. James, Director 
Division of Vocational Education 
Raleigh, North Carolina 



ABSTRACT 

automation and other technological advances provide opportu- 
nities for more and better education. A growing number of non-professional 

ik individuals \iho have had specialized education past 

the nigh school. Rural students are disadvantaged as far as post high school 
e ucation opportunity is concerned. Also rural students are generally not as 
much in the ‘habit” of participating in post high school programs, particularly 
those which are non-college, as urban students. 

The area schools developing across the nation offer great hope for rural 
youth. However, there is a tendency to subordinate students to courses. Voca- 
tionai and technical education, particularly in the rural situation, must be 
a Vital part of the process of development of individuals rather than a crude 

categorization of people for course- talcing. Direction is needed for the “area" 
education movement. 

11 developing post high school vocational and technical education programs 
call direct attention to what is happening in high schools. Rural high school 
inadequacies are particularly acute in occupational exploration and guidance 
an educational background, including cultural background, for later special- 
ized occupational training in post high school centers. Comprehensive high 
schools are needed to provide continuity of educational opportunity xAlch is 
realistic from the standpoint of students. Rural students must prepare them- 
cultnirally as well as technically to successfully compete in urban post 

g sc ool centers. Also, rural people must be educated for new communities 
as well as for new jobs. 

Rural students must compete with urban students in post high school techni- 
ca level training programs. Rural educators must be aware that people idio 
work in technical jobs increasingly need broad educative e3iperiences in a 
cluster of occupations rather than in a single job. In these training programs, 
^phasis is placed upon cognitive learnings as well as manipulative skills. 

This development Implies the need for students vdio will enter these programs 
to have solid general education experiences and e2q>erlences in vocational 
exploration and skill development in high school. 

Rural inadequacies also e::ist in occupational training opportunities for 
students who did not finish high school and in continuing education opportunities 
for ployed youth and adults. People need to keep their trainliig up-to-date. 
Adult education may be the wealcest phase of rural education in a changing 
environment. 
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There are at least five broad questions in the rtral situation relating to 
appropriate post high school educational opportunity: (1) how may rural youth 

see and appreciate the total world of work and the opportunities for service 
in it, (2) how may rural youth prepare academically, vocationally, and cul- 
turally to take the next educational step, (3) how may rural people get special- 
ized education which vTill lead to a X7ide variety of occupations, (4) how may 
adults in rural communities keep up-to-date in their work or retrain for nev? 
jobs, and (5) how may rural people secure a vested interest, culturally and 
financially, in the over-all educational programs now being developed. 
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VO(y*TIOm AND TECffillCAL EDUCATION AT THE POST HIGH SCHOOL 

LEVEL FOR RURAL YOUTH 



by 



Gerald B. James 



INTRODUCTION 



Hew developments in education, such as emerging programs of post high 
school vocational and technical education,, are closely related to accelerat- 
ing automation and other technological advances. This paper considers rural 
needs for and requirements of providing formal vocational and technical edu- 
cation after high school. As a basis for this, considerable attention is 
given to the nature of this kind of education. High school instruction is 
discussed only as post high school instruction is dependent upon it. Issues 
and problems in the rural situation relative to providing appropriate post 
high school occupational instruction are raised for later discussion, 

THE IlEED FOl OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 

The President’s Advisory Committee on Labor -Management Policy, in com- 
menting on factors important in the solution of the unemployment problem, 
le following inadequacies in educational and informational 



1, The requirements for general education, prior to vocational 
and professional training have not kept pace with the shift 
in Job opportunities, 

2, The required types of vocational and technical training and 
retraining are often not available, e.g., for xrorkers leaving 
the farm. 

3, There has been an inadequa.te liaison among school systems, 
industry, and government x^ith respect to future job require- 
ments, and in fact there is insufficient information about 
the nature of such jobs. 

4, There has been inadequate financial support for needy students, 

5, Counseling facilities have been generally inadequate, 

Ihis committee, in a later section of its report, among other recommen- 
dations, urged that better vocational, technical, and guidance programs be 
made available and that rural and depressed areas, x/here surplus x>iorkers 
reside, be better served. 

Grant Venn, of the American Council on Education, in describing plans 
for a current ACE study of post high school vocational and technical education, 
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aru*. for vocat5.onal- technical education to tne 



related future needc 
follouinG points 

1. Projections to 1970 for selected industries in manufacturing, 
construction and mining show a requirement to double the num- 
ber of subprofessional technicians employed from ft 00,000 to 
800,000. (Individual industry needs vary from less than one 
technician per engineer to 15 or 17 per engineer.) 

2* A continuing problem in vocational- technical education is the 
recruitment and retention of competent teachers. (The ques- 
tion of hov 7 and xdiere trained is of concern.) 

3. To meet the retraining needs of unemployed or underemployed 
workers being displaced by automation or relocation of in- 
dustry and to increase labor mobility. 

4. To provide special vocational training for low-ability youth 
and adults in the face of a vanishing market for unskilled 
labor. 

5. To promote the evolutional development of vocational- 
technical education programs to match the predicted future 
employment needs for highly skilled technicians, espe Lally 
in occupations that are critical to economic growth and 
national security 4 

6 . Significantly to increase the utilization of women in the 
technical occupations. 

These points, particularly those concerning displacement of workers, 
needs for increasing labor nobility, and the vanishing market for unskilled 
labor, relate directly to problems in rural America. 

Many study groups, including the 1963 National Panel of Consultants 
on Vocational Education,^' have pointed out the dire need for greater em- 
phasis on formal occupational instruction after high school and for better 
high school preparation. This Panel, in its study of Federally-aided voca- 
tional programs, found that vocational education is not available in enough 
high schools and that post high school tc "hnical training is an especially 
critical need. In a special study made by the Panel in 3,733 public high 
schools in six representative States, *“ only five percent offered distributive 
education courses, only nine percent offered trade and Industrial courses, and 
less than half offered courses In homemaking or vocational agriculture. Also, 
even in the largest cities, it was found that less than one-fifth of the high 
school students were enrolled in vocational programs, although two-thirds of 
those completing the high school curriculum will not complete four years of 
college education. 

In these six States studied, the population of the community in which 
the school is located ims an important factor in the enrollment in vocational 
education. With the exception of homemaking and agriculture, \Jhich were 



taken less frequently by students in cornmunities with a population of over 
30,000, enrollment, as a percentage of the total enrollment in the public 
secondary schools, in agriculture, home economics, distributive education, 
and trades and industries decreased with a decrease in size of the comniunity. 
This decrease was e:ctremely sharp in trades and industrial and distributive 
education. 

From this special study of six States, it is clear that urban youth have 
had different vocational opportunities than rural youth and that post high 
school educational opportunity has varied greatly among States and comunities 
of different size. It was suggested that high school programs have not kept 
pace with the increasing numbers of young people, their concentration in 
urban centers or their special difficulties in entering the labor force. 

Turning to the need for post high school technical training, the Panel 
found that technical training is presently offered in both public and private 
institutions, v;ith a major share of the graduates coming from Federally re- 
imbursed programs authorized for Title VIII of the National Defense Education 



statement as a part of its over-all recommendat^v<ii«> . 

For youth and adults vjho are full-time students preparing to 
enter the labor market, having completed or left high school, 
the Panel recommends that the Federal Government increase its 
support of full-time, post high school vocational and technical 
training. An advancing technology constantly demands more 
skilled craftsmen and highly skilled technicians in occupations 
requiring scientific Icnowledge. Vocational and technical educa- 
tion must prepare many more technicians and skilled craftsmen for 
employment in industry, business, agriculture, and the health 
fields. 

Both the area vocational schools and the specialized vocational 
schools in large urban centers provide a diversity of occupa- 
tional training programs to large numbers without the usual re- 
strictive residence requirements. Many more of these schools 
are needed, especially for training highly skilled craftsmen 
and technicians. Technician training is also available in 
community or junior colleges, agricultural and technical in- 
stitutes, and vocational- technical schools. Expanding their 
output is also a national need of urgent Importance. 

THE I^ED FOR DEFINITION AND DIRECTION 

Grant Venn, quoted previously, feels that "the present picture regarding 
vocational- technical education is blurred in the minds of many people associ- 
ated with the field and certainly with those primarily concerned with other 
areas in education.*’ Little formal study of post high school vocational and 
technical education, as it is rapidly developing, has been related directly to 
rural needs. The "area" scliools developing across the nation offer great hope 
for rural youth. However, serious problems exist in tying theee into high 
school programs, developing high schools to support post high school training, 



Act of 1958. Yet, severe inadequacies escist. 
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and in matters of organization, curriculum, clientele, and finance. Certainly, 
the rural picture is blurred. 

In view of uncertainties related to rapid developments in this field, the 
assigned topic of this paper por»es critical questions of definition which must 

W W WW IT “’O "" y V w *» 

education? For ^d\om ? In a changing high school curriculum, which should be 
changing in part toward a greater concern for adult education and for the 
needs of students viho are not now succeeding in high schools, what is meant 
post h igh school lev^l ? Within the "changing environment" theme of this 
conference, 'cdiat is the term rural coming to mean in relation to vocational 
and technical education after high school? These questions are critical be- 
cause of the traditional tendency to use categories of people in developing 
new educational programs— "for the talented," "for the laborer," etc.— rather 
than to approach educational planning from the standpoint of richness and 
diversity of realistic educational opportunity for all to become educated, the 
goal being human development. The overriding concern should be for better 
and by far more realistic educational opportunities for all, including 
opportunities for motivation and self-appraisal. Seemingly, practice in the 
part has assumed student readiness and student motivation, this being in it- 
self inequality of opportunity. The focus of this paper on rural youth is 
justified on the basis of inadequate educational opportunities in rural areas, 
not by the uniqueness of the kind of education needed by rural people. Voca- 
tional and technical education, particularly in the rural situation, must be 
a vital part of the process of human development. This process Includes (1) 
occupational e:sploratlon and guidance on an organized, student self-appraisal 
badi9,(2) preparatory education broadly conceived and not excluding social 
and cultural development, (3) job training, and (4) continuing education, 
which is, in essence, finding ona's self. In this frame of reference, occupa- 
tional instruction is truly liberalizing. The need is for definition and 
direction to prevent pigeonholing people. The challenge is to provide better 
educational opportunity, especially for rural youth who, in some cases, are 
easily pigeonholed. 

The topical questions raised are discussed briefly in the following 
sections. Also, requirements for post high school instruction are outlined. 
Finally, consideration is given to rural needs which give rise to issues and 
problems in thci rural situation. 

HIGH SCHOOL AND POST HIGH SCHOOL VOCATIONAL ANi> TECffi-JICAL 
EDUCATION AND THE RURAL SITUATION 

Vocational and technical education are coming to mean formal instruction 
offered in high schools and in post high school centers with up to tv;o or 
three years' duration and which prepares individuals to enter upon and keep 
up-to-date in an occupation. The provision of formal Instruction past the 
high school as an additional educational opportunity leading to the growing 
number of different jobs should change the role of high schoc’*? ax^ay from 
terminal and toxyard preparatory education for nonprofessional occupations. 

The matter of place of residence, such as rural , is becoming less and less 
useful in predicting occupational affiliations. 
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VOCATIONAL AHD TEaiHICAL EDUCATION AT THE HIGH GCHOOL LEVEL 

IPost high school instruction is largely dependent on what happens in hi^ 
schools. In looking at functions of high schools in relation to post high 

al 4 «#*««««^ 4* *» arti TlT4ir\/\4o flry»AitT% rttl J# 1 f* APhu 
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education made the folloT^Ting recommendations for major changes needed in voca- 
tional education in Illinois high {Schools; 6/ 

1. More emphasis, particularly in grades nine and ten, on general Imowledge 
of occupations. 

2. More emphasis on guidance of students for vocational preparation at 
the eleventh and tx^elfth grades. 

3. Consolidation of specialized vocational programs in agricultural, 
trades and industrial, business, and honemaUing fields on a large 
geographical area basis to serve a wide variety of needs effec- 
tively. 

4. Provision of opportunity for students x-;ho want to obtain an educa- 
tional background for further prr ^aration at technical levels of 
specialization beyond hi^ school. 

High schools may appropriately provide (1) occupaticial esiploration and 
guidance, (2) educational background, including cultural elements, for later 
specialized occupational training in high school and in post high school centers, 
and (3) limited specialized training in the latter high school years for entry 
into occupations. It has been estimated that to do this effectively and to 
provide the diversity and quality needed in the spirit of a comprehensive high 
school, requires an enrollment of 2,000 students. This reflects the immensity 
of the problem in rural schools. 

VOCATIOm AND TEamiCAL EDUCATION AT THE POST HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 

. , The changing environment requires more and better post high school edu- 
cation. Put more positively, people are nov? denmnding more and better educa- 
tion. Rural people and newcomers to rural areas are demanding educational im- 
prcvements because post high school training is necessary for a growing number 
of jobs. Such education is being developed for several groups of people? those 
who did not complete high school, those who need additional formal training after 
high school for job entry, and those who need continuing education to keep up- 
to-date or to readjust to job changes. 

It is estimated that somewhat over one- third of the college-age group will 
ultimately get a substantial amount of college education or its equivalent; a 
second third of the population x^ill leave school before finishing high school; 
and a third of the popula^on ^d.11 get a high school education or its equivalent. 
2/ This section is concerned with the latter two groups in both preen^lo3nnent 
and continuing education. 

Particularly in the development of preemployment curricula, various at- 
tempts have been made to classify jobs as a basis for ordering the kind of 
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educational eicperlences needed to prepare for them* The Illinois study group 
cited earlier proposes that relative amounts of two basic hinds of shill and 
knowledge, manipulative and cognitive, serve as a basis for classification as 
follows* 8/ 



Chart !• 

Post-High School Level Pour-Year College 

High School Level Below Four-Year College Level and Above 




Semihillled Skilled Technical Professional 

Occupational Levels 

?.elative Proportions of Manipulative and Cognitive Elements in Educational Pro- 
grams for Different Occupational Levels 

Chart 1 illustrates that semiskilled occupations require considerably more 
manipulative skills than cognitive shills, whereas, technical occupations re- 
quire slightly more cognitive shills than manipulative shills* The relative 
amounts of these two kinds of learning are used to classify each occupation in 
relation to the nature of preparation and the level of education required. Thus 
the limited specialized training for occupational entry appropriate at the high 
school level is largely comprised of manipulative shills, with greater emphasis 
upon cognitive development at the post high school level. Since tnis classifi- 
cation is based on analysis of job requirements, it gives a practical basis for 
projecting the kinds of occupational instruction appropriate at the high school 
level, leaving a great need for further development of human talent after high 
school. 







There is a growing need for qualified people in the technical occupations. 
Since this is a field in ^diich great educational effort is now being made, a 
brief account of developments in technical education will be given. The Illinois 
study group lists the follo\ 7 ing unique features which help escplain the nature 
of technical jobs and the training needed for them; £/ 

1. The context of the educational program derives from the nature 
of the occupational worit which technicians are eacpected to Per- 
form. 

2. There is a special application of luiowledge from the basic fields 
such as mathematics, science, and business. 

3. Demands oh the worker place emphasis on planning, designing, and 
the solution of problems. 

4. Standards include a high degree of flexibility and resourceful- 
ness in the individual. 

5. Preparation Involves more than a few specialized courses and 
laboratory experiences; it includes a body of general and related 
Icnowledge as well* . 

Perhaps the most significant development for educational planners in the 
field of technical education is the gradual abandonment of the idea of train- 
ing for a single job. People ^gho xx>rk in these jobs are broadly educated in 
terms of a pattern or cluster of occupations. In the training program, the 
acquisition of Imouledge and understanding is prominent. The direction is 
tOTTard professional education in the emphasis upon knot/ledge and understanding 
and away from specialized occupational instruction at the high school level 
where greater emphasis is placed upon manipulative skills. This development 
implies the need for students v;ho will enter post high school programs to have 
hi^ school vocational esq^erience, especially to develop vocational skills and 
for occupational guidance. Also, it demands that students be provided so-called 
general education of high quality. 

In addition to technical training, high school graduates need training 
opportunities for the skilled trades and for clerical and sales ^gork. Another 
part of the population greatly in need of training is the one- third that will 
not finish high school. A large percentage of these people will be semiskilled 
workers. Some will be unskilled. 

Vocational and technical education for employed adults can be a vital part 
of the public school program. The Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 
in its report on adult education said in part, that : 10 / 

1. 14uch evidence is available to indicate that more people wrlll 
spend more time in continuing their education in relation to 
specific job requirements. Yet the program of continuing educa- 
tion is neither sufficiently broad nor esctensive to meet this 
need. 
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2, Maay workers who desire occupational training have not been able 
to obtain it because of inaccessibility of appropriate programs. 

3. Many educators in positions of leadership have failed to recognize 
the importance of vocational education for employed persons and 
have not promoted its development. Lack of initiative and imagi- 
nation in esiploring new occupational fields has tended to restrict 
program offerings to those \Aiich have been commonly provided in 
the past. 

People need to keep their training up-to-date. Adult education may vjell 
be the weakest phase of the situation in a changing environment. Traditional 
adult vocational education programs in agriculture, home economics, trades and 
industries, and distributive education reach only a small percent of the people 
at work in these fields. These programs need strengthening in rural areas. 
Area adult education programs for new occupational fields and for the tradi- 
tional fields listed above are being developed. This poses problems of decid- 
ing what kinds of adult education may be carried out best on a local school 
basis and what should most appropriately be done on an area basis. 

RURAL MEEDS 



Several references have been made to the growing similarity of rural peo- 
ple and urban people as far as kind of education needed is concerned. Rural 
people are generally disadvantaged in educational opportunity. Of course, 
rural and urban are used here, in a restricted sense, as places of residence. 
The urban trend, or the movement of people into to\-nis and cities, has resulted 
in a population which is 70 percent urban today compared to 46 percent in 1910. 
This trend makes possible better public services, including education, and, 
although there are serious social problems in urban areas, educational oppor- 
tunities there are generally superior to those found in small to\7ns and in tho 
open country. 

The economic problems in farming are, of course, tied to the urban t&end 
and to rural deficiencies. Compared with other types of economic activity, 
farming in the IMlted States is not providing sufficient incomes for those 
engaged in it. The Incomes of farm \7orkers as compared with incomes of factory 
workers were lower in 1959 than in any year since 1940. In 1948, the per capita 
real Income of the nonfarm population was only nine percent greater than the 
per capita real income of farm population in the United States, However, in 
1959, the real Income of the nonfarm population was 56 percent greater than the 
real income of the farm population. The challenge is to open up broader oc- 
capatlonal choices in rural areas. 

The problem of rural income is particularly great in the South, Appro3:- 
Imately one-half of the nation's farm families live in the South, Yet, farmers 
of the South sell less than one-third of the nation's farm products, and their 
net income per family is only two- thirds that of the farm families outside the 
South, A study of educational finance in the South, however, shows some im- 
provement. It indicated that: JJ./ 
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Rural districts have generally spent less per pupil and pay their 
teachers less thcui do urban and metropolitan ones < • • Scattered 
data that are available indicate that the discrepancies between 
rural and urban e:cpenditures are decreasing. Before World. War XI, 

*1 4 V% • « IAaTx a 
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districts were approximately double the same eiipenditures in rural 
districts, but by 1957 rural districts were spending about GO per- 
cent as much as urban ones. 

Expenditures for education in the South have increased greatly and there has 
been some equalization of expenditures between rural and urban districts. 

Urbanization, considered In a general sense, is more than a population 
movement. It also represents changes in attitudes and values. These changes 
include emphasis on achievement and away from ascription, on the cosmopolitan 
and amy from the provincial, and on agriculture as a business and avTay from 
agriculture as a my of life, nevertheless, we can no longer draw an occupa- 
tional dividing line between rural and urban . We see urbanization and urban 
values in both rural and urban communities. 

At the present time, there are serious obstacles, material and attltudinal, 
to helping rural people get the kind of educational e:cperiences needed in a 
society \dilch Is becoming increasingly urbanized. Rural youth face perplexing 
problems. What jobs are available? How can realistic opportunities for esc- 
amlning the world of Trork, including a \dder view than the home community, be 
provided? What are educational requirements and opportunities? A paper on 
helping rural youth to make occupational decisions points out some of these 
problems: 12 / 

**Rural youth • • • tend on the average to have more than their share 
of difficulty making a satisfactory adjustment to the nonfarm world 
of \7ork. Considerable research shows that when rural youth compete 
VTith urban youth for urban jobs, the rural youth generally come out 
second best. Wany factors are responsible for this. Educational 
levels are lowest among American farm youth and highest among urban 
youth. School dropout rates are highest in rural schools and lowest 
in urban schools. Greater proportions of urban than rural youth go 
on vd.th their education beyond high school. Besides years of educa- 
tion, many rural schools, particularly smaller ones, are not as well 
staffed and equipped and have less varied programs of study than 
larger urban schools. And many rural youth receive little or no 
occupational counselling." 

Occupational guidance, basic p^.eparatory education, and specialized education 
for job entry, including realistic opportunities for post high school study, 
must be made available for rural youth. In addition, opportunities for con- 
tinuing education must be made available to adults in rural school districts. 

ISSUES AIR) PROBLEMS IN THE RURAL SITUATION 

This section will be devoted to raising questions on how rural people may 
have better opportunities for occupational instruction at the post high school 
level. 
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Since the majority of comprehensive high schools, even after reorganization, 
usually are not comprehensive enough to provide the diversity of occupational 
training needed, efforts are being made to provide specific occupational train- 
ing on an area basis* Following the need for a higher level of training, tnese 

area schools are moving to the post high school levei. 

tional and technical education for rural America had this to say about the 

area school movement; 13 / 

Although area vocational programs have many kinds of organizational 
patterns, all have two major characteristics in commons (1) they 
prepare for specific en^loyment, and (2) they serve students from 
an area that generally includes more than a single school district* 

Rather than being a special type of school, an area vocational pro- 
gram is a kind of service * It is an attempt to bring a varied and 
specialized offering of vocational education X’Tithin the practical 
reach of all students and all communities, regardless of the size 
or affluence of individual school districts. 

According to a report by the Area Vocational Education Branch of the U. S. Office 
of Education, virtually all states have some kind of area vocational schools in 
operation. This report lists characteristic results of the area school - an 
area vocational education programs - as follows; lA/ 

1. Reduced costs per school district for construction, operation, 
and administration. 

2. Broadened educational opportunities for numbers of rural and small 
city youth* 

3. Extended educational opportunities for adults throu^ post secondary 
day and evening programs, 

4. Wider ranges of offerings in high level technical education, as well 
as in other vocational fields. 

5. Attraction of quality teachers by means of better laboratory facilities, 
the opportunity to teach without class time and other limitations of 
the more academically oriented school. 

Questions related to post high school vocational and technical education 
for rural people arise vdien consideration is given to practical continuity of 
educational opportunity from rural high schools to area schools 'tdiich are 
usually located in urban centers, and xdien consideration is given to apparent 
lack of motivation of school people and limitations of local schools to provide 
appropriate continuing education for employed youth and adults. A more basic 
consideration is how rural leadership, on an area basis, can contribute to the 
development of better educational opportunity for both rural and urban people* 

There are at least five broad questions in the rural situation: (1) How 

may rural youth sec and appreciate the total world of tiork and the opportuni- 
ties for service in it? (2) Row may rural youth prepare academically, voca- 
tionally, and culturally to take the next educational step? (3) How may rural 
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people get specialized education xdiich xTill lead to a wide variety of occupa- 
tions? (4); How may adults in rural communities keep up-to-date in their work 
or retrain for new jobs? (5) Fow may rural people secure a vested interest, 
culturally and financially, in the over-all educational programs now being 
developed. 



Vccstionai and technical education must be taken as a vital part of the 
process of human development. Occupational preparation and choice must be 
taken, not as events, but as a subpart of this learning process over time. In 
this fr^e of reference, educational needs of people are is^ortant: this is 

iThere educational planning should begin and remain. 



THE OCCUPATIOm CHOICE QUESTIOIT 

Rural youth generally have limited perceptions of what lies ahead. C!onsld- 
erable work has been done to try to understand how occupational choices are 
made. Super and Overstreet have estplored the question of the vocational ma- 
turity of ninth-grade boys. They conclude that curriculum approaches for ninth- 
grade boys V 7 hich foster planfulness would be most appropriate. 15/ Thus, 
nine-grade students are not ready to make occupational choices but need a basis 
for making a choice later. 

Applying the question of occupational choice directly to rural youth, 
Burchinal and others drei 7 the folloxTing inferences from research findings re- 
lative to occupational choices of rural youth: 16 / 

1. The majority of rural youth must, by preference or necessity, 
move to urban areas in pursuit of adult careers. 

2. Wide disparity frequently e 3 :ists betx/een occupational preferences 
or aspiration levels and available occupational opportunities. 

3. Rural youth apparently are at a disadvantage xjhen entering an 
urban labor market and competing V7ith urban youth for available 
occupations. 

4. Rural farm youth are frequently at a greater disadvantage than 
rural nonfarm youth upon entering the urban labor market. 

3. Another disquieting result was reported in all studies that 
tested it. This was the strong negative Influence that plans 
to farm had on plans to attend college. Yet, these farm boys 
need all the education, training, and e:Kperience they can obtain. 

6. Occupational choices are based upon tentative occupational choices 
and. arrived at by occupational role taking. This, in turn, is 
related to the individual's social and psychological development. 

These highly personal choices are made in context of an individ- 
ual's experiences and resources; his Imowledge of occupational 
alternatives, training requirements, and financial and non-monetary 
rewards; and such important variables as his preferences or value 
systems and personality characteristics. 
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7, Rural youth from lower socioeconomic status families face special 
problems in occupational decision mahing. The probabilities of 
finishing high school, going to college, or entering above- 
average-paying occupations are considerably less for children 
from lower social status families. Differences are not based on 



Further, these authors suggested ways that teachers, counselors, friends, and 
relatives may assist young people to make intelligent and socially useful oc- 
cupational decisions. They made the following recormnendations for improving 
the occupational choice process for rural youth: 17/ 

1, Local communities and American society in general must provide 
all youth with a comprehensive and diversified education through 
high school. These programs must also motivate every student 
for achievement to ensure that he realizes his educational poten- 
tial, develops basic skills, and discovers and develops his unique 
interests and abilities, 

2, Special education programs must be developed that meet long term 
needs for rural youth. 

3, Preparation for occupational selection by rural youth must be 
based upon reasonable access to accurate and extensive knowledge 
about the world of T-Jork, 

4, Rural youth must also be educated for mobility, 

5, Vocational information and counseling should be available contin- 
uously during junior 4nd senior high school. 

f 

6, Programs of providing occupational information and vocational 
counseling should include both youth and their parents. 

7, Rural action groups can supplement programs designed to aid youth 
make intelligent occupational decisions. 

THE PREPARATORY QUESTION 

The movement of vocational and technical training needs toward a higher 
educational level, described earlier, requires better high school preparation. 
If rural youth are led to see and appreciate a broader occupational spectrum, 
and if aspiration levels are raised as well, education for the *'xdiole*' person 
is needed for new vocational, technical, and cultural worlds also. Preparation 
must be for new communities as well as for nev? jobs. At the same time, com- 
petition is increasing for these new places in society. How can rural youth 
prepare for this? Reorganization of rural hi^ schools to provide better 
and VTider curricular offerings and consolidation of specialized vocational 
programs on an area basis at the high school level have been tried. 



THB SPECIALIZED EDUCATIOK QUESTIOH 



Some specialised education In the semiskilled and shilled areas may be 
done at the high school level. Most specialized education in the future vlll 
be fit post Iiisb scliool Xsvdlv Soi!is of tihfs, ospocfslXy in sruirsi sjtoss^ 
must be on a geographic basis large enough to provide special facilities and 
special teacl^ers and to deal with the job opportunity or placement problem. 
Motivation for youth to attend these area schools and accessibility are probl&ns. 
Related problems are encountered in properly relating ^diat has been called the 
three prior factors in educational program planning - people , the educational 
• program , and educational program goals . Thus, severe problems are found in 
practically relating rural youth (people) to cultural and vocational require- 
ments of jobs in the various occupational fields (program goals) through the 
curriculum of an area school (educational program) . There must be a direct 
relationship bet\;een rural youth and realistic job opportuni^es somewhere. 
Curriculum development requires the classification and analysis of jobs which 
are available and the recruitment of students. In some cases recruitment 
involves developing relationships between students and potential enqtloyers 
by auch devices as scholarships, supervised training on the job, and part-time 

m ADIE.T EDUQ^TIOH QUESTIOH 

!tihe traditional vocational programs, agriculture, home economics, trade 
and industrial education and distributive education, have Included limited 
adult offerings over the years. ... In addition to ’ more diversified offering 
for rural people, especially in trade and indusi lal training, distributive 
education, and for the new occupations, better agricultural education and home 
economics education are needed. The large number of rural nonfarm people call 
for a reescamination of agricultural education. No adult agricultural educa- 
tion agency has come forth xd.th an organized approach to meeting needs of rural 
nonfarm people. 

Organization is a question in adult education. Some area schools provide 
such education throughout the area on an eictension basis. All too often, 
these efforts and local efforts are not coordinated. 

Adults in some areas are not oriented to adult education. The same may 
be said for countless school administrators. 

THE VESTED INTEREST QUESTION 

Vocational and technical education must be based on a geographical area 
larger than a rural community or rural county. Thus, local people are being 
asked to train their youth to leave home. It is usually difficult to secure 
financial support for a training program aimed at a job in a distant urban 
area. Ibis allegiance to the home area can retard voCvStional education in 
high schools. The problem is Intensified in gaining support for area voca- 
tional and technical schools. 
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